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ADVERTISING AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In the main, advertising has been rec- 


ognized as a market practice peculiarly 
susceptible to some of the least admirable 
of human traits. Since the turn of the 
century, it has been increasingly subject 


~ to one or another attempt to contain its 


exploding force within the confines of a 
reasonably moral framework.' Repeat- 
edly the trade, itself, has called upon 
itself for a new dedication to “truth in 
advertising.” Fifty years ago, when the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


_ World met in the United States, they 


in Advertising.” 


_ 1. See The 


adopted as their own the slogan, “Truth 
Fifteen years later, 
they were still at it. At the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention at Wemb- 
ley (England), a Code of Ethics was 
adopted to reaffirm the ideal of ‘Truth 
in Advertising.” 


"Truth" Is Still Scarce 
During the 1930’s the cry for “Truth 


in Advertising” as a reform from with- 
in continued to be raised at nearly every 
advertising trade convention. In 1938 
a “Truth in Advertising” section, a 
prohibition against false advertising, 
was added to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act through the Wheeler-Lea 
Amendment. Once again this year, the 
organized advertising trade is calling 
aloud for a re-dedication to the slogan, 
“Truth in Advertising.” This current 
industry dedication lacks none of the fer- 
vent resolves to reform that have at- 
tended the many earlier drives. In June, 


1960, at the annual convention of the. 


Advertising Federation of America, for 
example, the publication of “The Adver- 
tising Truth Book” was announced — 
56 pages packed with definitions, prece- 
dents, criteria, guideposts, rules, stand- 
ards, test questions, taboos and explana- 
tions; all designed, as the trade paper 


Responsibilities of American Adver- 
Hors by Otis Pease, Yale University Press, 


q 


By Colston E. Warne 


Advertising Age put it: “To nail down 
this abstraction called “Truth.” 
during the coming year, according to the 
Wall Street Journal, this latest ““Truth 
in Advertising” drive is to be dedicated 
to “The Unsoiled Sale.” 

Hence the conclusion seems inescapable 
that whatever influence ethical and social 
responsibilities may have had on adver- 
tising and selling practices in the past 
these have been wholly inadequate in the 
eyes of the advertising industry itself. 
Pacing, perhaps forerunning, this sense 
of moral inadequacy within the trade 
has been a mounting volume of criticism 
of sales practices in the form of exposé 
books, Congressional hearings and com- 
plaints to consumer protective agencies. 

The rigged TV quizzes and the ex- 
tent of payola served to confirm the judg- 
ments of the most severe critics about 
the state of affairs. The present situa- 
tion may, I believe, be fairly evaluated 
as a crisis of confidence in almost the 
whole range of marketing practices — 
a crisis which runs the gamut of goods 
and services —- from the promotion of 
consumer debt to questionable cigarette 
claims, and from rigged prices to decep- 
tive packaging and planned obsolescence. 
At the moment, much of the market place 
seems to be afflicted by a kind of Gres- 
ham’s Law through which bad practice 


Dr. Colston E. Warne, Professor of 
Economics at Amherst College, has been 
president of Consumers Union since 
1936. In addition to being a foremost 
leader in consumer movements, he is a 
labor economist, co-author of “Labor 
Problems in America,’ and chairman of 
the board of editors, “Yearbook of 
American Labor.’ This article consists 
of the major portion of an address before 
the American Economics Association last 
December in St. Louis, where your editor 
met Dr. Warne, who has known RLCA 
from its early years, 


And ~ 


drives out the good and honesty as a 
policy often becomes too costly to main- 
tain against a flood of misrepresentation 
and fraud. 

Singularly, the present ethical prob- 
lems of advertising and selling are not 
just new outcroppings of old patterns of 
deceit and misrepresentation. While a 
residue of older frauds has persisted 
(witness the short weighing scandal of 
New York butchers this year), ethical 
problems have taken on new dimensions 
in an institutional setting which had 
come to reflect a high degree of recipro- 
cal trust between the consumer and the 
marketer. 


Customers Are Trusted 


On the seller’s side, the consumer is 
today given free rein to select his mer- 
chandise in self-service supermarkets, 
subject only to incidental checks to pre- 
vent shoplifting. Consumers are given 
credit cards and veritably flooded with 
unsecured credit. Producer guarantees 
on a ‘“money-back-if-not-satisfied” basis 
have increasingly come to feature mer- 


_chandising practice. Such devices applied 


to a society in which consumers were 
generally unworthy of trust could quickly 
bring monumental producer losses. 
Equally on the side of the consumer, 
a new degree of trust of sellers has found 
institutional form. Household scales 
have passed largely into disuse with the 
advent of prepackaging and of stamped 
weights on packages. Even the butcher’s 
scale is disappearing into the back room 
as precut meats emerge in refrigerated 
counters. Pre-weighed and pre-measured 
goods, boxed or canned, are often not 
checked by the consumer when bought. 
On the quality side, greater consumer 
trust has been placed in brand names, 
fortified by advertising, as a quality cer- 
tification, With branding now applied 
to ever more complex mechanisms, the 
consumer assumption, upon purchase, is 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Before me, as I write this, is the re- 
port of new credit unions organized 
during the past year. We started 1,033 
new. credit unions in 1960 — certainly a 
record to be proud of — but this was 97 
fewer than were formed in 1959, and 
the lowest number formed in this 
eountry since 1951. Yet, leagues of 
credit unions in each state and the Credit 
Union National Association are putting 
forth more effort, with more staff work- 
ing on starting new credit unions. 
What’s wrong? 

While the credit unions now operating 
— some 20,000 in the U.S. — are grow- 
ing at a healthy rate, at the same time a 
well organized anti-credit union cam- 
paign is quietly building up a full head 
of steam — and the reesult of this is 
that now, working men and women, 
without realizing it, are being deprived 
of their right to save their money to- 
gether and make low-cost loans to each 
other for good purposes, in a nonprofit, 
cooperative manner, through credit un- 
ions. 


In-Plant Banking 


Instead, in-plant banking is roaring 
ahead: the bankers claim their in-plant 
programs are gaining at the rate of one 
installation a day! Under these systems, 
a bank makes an arrangement with a 
company management to offer consumer 
loan service, and collection of savings, 
to employees of the firm. Methods 
vary, all the way from merely permis- 
sion to hang a rack of loan applications 
and bank literature near the time clock, 
to full management cooperation in col- 
lecting loan applications, and providing 
information on the basis of which the 
bank decides whether or not to make a 
loan. One plan even utilizes a commit- 
tee of workers to pass on applications for 
loans, much as a credit committee in a 
credit union approves loans. 

Small employee groups are served, and 
no one would deny that the banks are 
performing a worthwhile service for such 
groups of workers who are not eligible 
for credit unions anyhow. 

However, these in-plant banking pro- 
grams are not confined to plants with a 
small number of employees — too small 


H. Vance Austin, a lawyer by training 
who began in the credit union movement 
as a volunteer, is Managing Director of 
the Credit Union National Association 
(CUNA) in Madison, Wisconsin, where 
your editor visited him in June. This 
article appeared in the Summer, 1961, 
issue of the IL.U.D. Digest. 
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“THE NEW GANG-UP ON CREDIT UNIONS = 


by H. Vance Austin 


to form a credit union. On the con- 
trary, advice to bankers on how to pro- 
ceed with in-plant banking reminds them 
there is more profit in dealing with a 
larger group of employees — the same 
size group that could, or should have a 
credit union. ‘The result is that reports 
now are coming to us from a number of 
states that employers turned down a 
credit union in favor of an in-plant bank- 
ing plan. In other cases, an existing 
credit union has been replaced by in- 
plant banking, and in a few places, in- 
plant pana and a credit union operate 
side by side! 

Why is this happening? Why are 
employers deciding in favor of a bank 
plan instead of the employee-owned and 
operated credit union? 

Simply because there is money to be 
made in consumer credit, banks see in- 
plant installations as a way to pick up 
more of this small loan business. 

We have heard that some banks are 
pressuring employers to get rid of the 
credit union and to substitute in-plant 
banking because banks are “free enter- 
prise,” profit-making, taxpaying business. 
(Credit unions are nonprofit free enter- 
prise — and proud of it.) 

No doubt, part of it is the fault of 
us in the credit union movement. Per- 
haps that group in a given plant should 
have had a credit union years ago. But 
we never got around to telling the work- 
ers how they could start one — or tell- 
ing the union how it could help. Per- 
haps we did a rotten job of showing the 
management the benefits of a credit 
union, not only to their employees, but to 
their own business. Or, the credit union 
that is closed in favor of in-plant bank- 
ing may have had dormant leadership ; 
may not have been giving the kind of 
service it should give to members. So 
the members were not sorry to see it liq- 
uidated. 

We have seen all of these factors at 
work in our past years’ experience with 
in-plant banking inroads. Surely it would 
be folly for us to put our heads in the 
sand, ostrich fashion, and ignore our own 
shortcomings, which have often brought 
us the problem of in-plant banking. Hav- 
ing said this, we must go on to the other, 
more basic reasons for the move to 
squeeze out credit unions. 


New Credit Climate 


A brief look at the changed consumer 
credit climate in which we all live and 
work will show us the real reasons for 
these new developments. 

What difference does all this make to 
labor union officials — and to union 


members? Simply this: Anything that 
affects the use a worker can make of his — 
pay, and the amount of living he can get 
out of that paycheck, is important to the — 
labor movement. | 
There is no denying the new gang-up — 
on credit unions. ‘There is also no deny- 
ing that credit unions continue to grow 
and to make more loans. I would like 
to claim that this is because we have — 
done a fine job of teaching credit union — 
benefits, and people appreciate credit 
unions, and therefore we are turning to 
them in great numbers. But that would 
not be so. We have made some prog- 
ress, but the truth is that we have been 
riding the tide ...a tide that has brought 
consumer credit to millions who even a 
generation ago would never have used it. 


When credit unions first started in this 
country, in 1909, it was considered a dis- 
grace to borrow, and people kept the fact 
a secret. Loans were made mainly for 
emergencies. “The early slogan of credit — 
unions — the words that appear in the 
rain over the umbrella “little credit union 
man” carries say, “hard times, sickness, 
financial distress.” ‘Those were the pur- 
poses of credit union loans. Not cars, 
refrigerators, vacations, power boats, or 
even weddings. 


Instalment credit, when it first began 
to be offered to working men, was asso- 
ciated with the cheapest furniture stores, 
jewelry stores and the time-payment 
clothing stores that victimized the poor- 
est and the most despised minorities. 
There are still plenty of them left, but | 
in the last 30 years consumer credit de- 
veloped in another way: it became “re- 
spectable.” As it became evident that 
credit is what sold automobiles, smart 
merchants reasoned that credit would 
also sell other goods, so time payments — 

(Continued on Page 4) 


- (Continued from Page 1) 

that the article will fulfill the expecta- 
tions embodied in the advertising and 
will be both durable and safe. Lurking 
dimly in the background of this trust is 
a faith that the seller must tell the truth 
— and that if he does not, existing polic- 
ing agencies, private and public, will 
somehow speedily bring him to account. 
In a word, consumers have developed a 
faith — even an expectation — that 
business ethics and government agencies 
together will exercise legal and moral 
discipline upon manufacturers — a dis- 
cipline which will compel accurate label- 
ing, adherence to minimal standards of 
performance, and the fulfillment of prod- 
uct warranties.. While the consumer 
typically observes but few external evi- 
dences of such discipline in the form of 
government standards, grades and in- 
spection stamps, he assumes that they 
are present. 


But Can They Trust? 


In recent years, however, consumer 
- confidence in advertising and selling has 
_ been badiy shaken. ‘The present crisis 
has brought about much soul searching 
on the part of businessmen, advertising 
executives, media owners, regulatory 
agencies and political leaders. This soul 
searching is of cardinal importance be- 
cause many of the offenders in the dock 
of public opinion have not been the fa- 
miliar outcasts on the unethical fringes 
of business; instead, many leading sales 
and advertising organizations have been 
directly involved, not a few of which 
have long paid lip service to high levels 
of business ethics. 

Among the most noteworthy areas of 
contemporary criticism have been the 
following: 

1. Deceptive designations of quality: 
At the outset, it should be recognized 
that branding together with puffery are 
today openly designed to emphasize as 
significant a host of meaningless product 
differentiations. Perhaps the most suc- 
cinct illustration of this aspect of the 
function of advertising was given by 
Martin Mayer in his book Madison 
Avenue, U. §. A.2 — a recent volume 
about advertising which, by the way, 
was lauded by the advertising trade press. 
Mr. Mayer quotes an advertising exec- 
utive as saying: “Our problem is — a 
client comes into my office and throws 
two newly minted half-dollars onto my 
desk and says, ‘Mine is the one on the 


left. You prove it’s better’.” 


What's In A Word? 


But deceptive quality designations go 
considerably beyond the creation of false 
distinctions in quest of sales. In furni- 


2. Harper and Brothers, 1958, p. 53. 
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ture, for example, true wood names are 
placed on fabricated materials. In tires, 
misleading quality terminology is com- 
pounded — not only have first, second 
and third line tire designations been 


meaningless except as distinctions within 


a given brand; but even within the 
brand, other and still less meaningful 
quality marks are superimposed. If, for 
example, you wish to purchase the second 
line tire within one major brand, you 
buy the “super-deluxe.” The range of 
quality designations for this particular 
brand of tires ran, as follows, in 1958: 

First Line: Deluxe Champion 

Second Line: Deluxe Super Champion 

Third Line: Super Champion 

In automobiles the trick has been to 
degrade models within the line. For 
example, the top Chevrolet, the Bel Air, 
has now been shifted downward into the 
middle bracket. ‘The same fate has been 
accorded to the top Plymouth, the Bel- 
vedere. Ford, not to be outdone, has de- 
moted its Fairlane from the top to the 
bottom designation. 

In food products, Grade A is some- 
times not best, but is superseded by 
double or triple A. Giant olives are 
comparatively small (colossal is the top 
grade) and some foil-wrapped frozen 
foods labeled ‘Extra Fancy,” turn out to 
be Grade B. In furs and in textiles, in 
recent years, the misuse of quality desig- 
nations resulted in such chaos that sellers 
themselves turned to the Federal Trade 
Commission for policing through label- 
ling laws. But in a wide range of goods 
from upholstery to light bulbs, mislead- 
ing quality terms constitute a growing 
threat to orderly marketing and effective 
price competition, 


The Phony List Price 


2. Fictitious price designations: The 
phony list price has today become a by- 
word. Its rapid advance in the markets 
of the 1950’s probably stemmed from 
the over-market ceiling prices established 
for a number of consumer durables under 
the Office of Price Stabilization during 
the Korean War. After the war, the fic- 
titious list spread rapidly and widely 
throughout many consumer goods cate- 
gories. A bewildering array of actual 
market prices has resulted. 

In a recent limited survey of prices 
for deluxe refrigerators, on one specific 
current brand and model, the buying 
prices taken from twelve different cities 
ranged from $430 to $720 for a product 
which listed at $629.95. This survey 
was made, to be sure, in June 1960 when 
the drop in the purchase of consumer 
durables had begun to hit with chilling 


force. But a year earlier and before 


3. Consumer Reports, September, 1960, 


the recession, a similar situation was 
found in tires. Market prices ranged 
from $36 to $67 in one branded premium 
tire, and from $49 to $87 in another. 
More or less the same ranges, percentage- 
wise, were found in the other tires in- 
cluded in the survey.* 

Fringe operators have entered the pic- 
ture to outpace the fictions of their more 
conservative competitors. “The practice 
became widespread of putting something 
like a $100 list on a $30 item in the ex- 
pectation that, to a portion of the buyers, 
a marked-down $60 price from the $100 
fiction would look like a bargain. In 
recent years, it has not been uncommon 
for goods to be advertised for sale for 
as little as 25% of a fraudulent pre-tick- 
eted price. It was at this point that the 
current drive against fictitious pricing 
gained real momentum. “Yet it should 
be observed that many of the most ardent 
spokesmen against fictitious prices are 
themselves placing their own list prices 
10% to 40% above actual current urban 
selling levels. 

How Big Is ‘Large’? 

3. Deceptive packaging: In self-serv- 
ice retailing, the package, as you will 
read time and again in the sales promo- 
tional trade press, has become a sales- 
man. And you may be surprised to learn 
what a deceptive talker a package can be. 
There is today emerging an overwhelm- 
ing body of evidence of the deliberate 
selection of non-standard package sizes 
and weights by many companies in an ef- 
fort to avoid rational consumer compari- 
son in terms of price per ounce. Here, 
for example, are samples recently report- 
ed by representative consumers :° 

Huntsville, Alabama: 

A major manufacturer makes “‘in- 
stant milk” in several sizes. ‘The 
“large” box contains enough pow- 
der to make 14 quarts; sells for 
$1.19 a box at a cost of 8.5c a qt. 
The ‘economy” size makes 20 
quarts; sells for $1.79 a box, at a 
cost of 8.95c a quart . 

Los Angeles, California: 

My supermarket displays four 
brands of instant mashed potatoes, 
all selling at 33c a package, and all 
claiming in large letters to serve 8 
people. Apparently the manufac- 
turers have varying ideas of how 
much potatoes 8 people will eat, for 
the actual net contents of the pack- 
ages (printed in very small letters, 
of course) are as follows: 

(A) Mashed potatoes _.. 7 1/4 oz. 

C3) Instant) MiP, 29175 o2: 

(C) Mashed potatoes __ 7 oz. 

(D) Whipped potatoes 5 1/2 oz. 

Strangely enough (or not so 

(Continued on Page 6) 


4. Consumer Reports, July, 1959. 
5. In letters to Consumer Reports. 


(Continued from Page 2) 
moved into middle class and “good” 
department stores. 

After World War II, revolving credit 
was born. ‘Today, it’s estimated that 
close to 70 percent of department stores 
will sell everything in their stores on 
“revolving credit” — a privilege which 
costs the customer 114 percent per month 
on the amount he owes — or 18 percent 
per annum on his average balance. A 
few years ago one of the largest stores 
in the country (not identified) told For- 
tune magazine that it made more on the 
revolving credit the previous year, than 
it did on the merchandise it sold! 


Average Man Honest 


Many kinds of credit granters found 
out what credit unions had long known: 
that the average man is honest and will 
pay his debts, and that a low income 
worker often is a more reliable credit 
risk than some of his better educated, 
better paid brethren. Some banks began 
to make loans to ordinary wage earners, 
and some lowered interest rates. 

It soon became apparent that the con- 
sumer credit business was profitable. As 
the banks got into the small loan busi- 
ness, they began to take a look at other 
credit sources to see what the competi- 
tion was. They saw that in 1960 credit 
unions held about eight percent of the 
consumer installment credit outstanding. 

In the past, banks and credit unions 
have worked hand in hand. The banks, 
traditionally, are the wholesalers of 
money. By law, credit unions must keep 
their money in chartered banks. So the 
banks get a wholesale amount of work- 
ing cash to lend out at a profit, for a 
very small acquisition cost. One bank 
account of a credit union includes the 
savings of hundreds of members: often 
savings in very small units, that, if taken 
directly to the bank by the individual, 
would greatly swell the overhead in the 
form of many small weekly deposits. 

This would be true if these people took 
the trouble, or had the time to go to the 
bank each payday to make a deposit. 
But all evidence is that the vast majority 
of these people would not have saved that 
money at all if the credit union were not 
there, at the place they work, constantly 
reminding them to be thrifty and encour- 
aging them to come to the credit union 
to deposit in their share-savings accounts, 
no matter how small the amount. Pay- 
roll deductions for credit union savings 
also help countless others save. 

Now, most bankers understand this 
situation quite well — and they also 
know that the credit union makes many 
small loans, emergency loans, or “poor 
risk” loans that they cannot touch. So 
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these banks have had a good relationship 


with their credit union customers. 


Banker Gang-Up 


However, a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has been vigor- 
ously propagandizing against credit 
unions, and at the same time, pushing 
hard for in-plant banking, with the 
stated purpose of “performing the same 
service” as credit unions. This same 
committee has urged state bankers’ asso- 
ciations to form committees on .credit 
unions, and to keep an eye on local credit 
union legislation. 

Let me make it clear that I believe 
banks have every right to compete with 
credit unions — so long as the competi- 
tion is fair, so long as honest, above-board 
promotions techniques are used, and so 
long as credit unions are not maligned. 
Some bankers have promoted their in- 
plant service in a decent, honest fashion, 
on its own merits, without trying to tear 
down credit unions in the process. We 
have no quarrel with them. 

Others, in a feverish attempt to grab 
this market have resorted to unfair tac- 
tics. One of the most common is to mis- 
represent the growth and the position of 
credit unions: to use statistics to support 
dire predictions of how credit unions are 
“taking over.” For instance, one bank- 
er, comparing the share of the savings 
market banks had during the last 10 
years with other institutions, stated with 
alarm that credit unions’ “share of sav- 
ings more than doubled.” The facts 
were that at that time credit unions had 
1.9 percent of the personal savings in the 
U. S. It is true that this figure is more 
than double the 0.7 percent — less than 
one percent — that it was in 1950, but 
this is scarcely a threat to the commercial 
banking system! 

Credit unions are taking a real tongue- 
lashing in many a financial or business 
meeting this year. Our sin seems to be 
that credit unions continue to grow, and 
to serve more people. Members save 
more, borrow more. Because we are 
nonprofit groups, and therefore don’t pay 
federal income taxes — because we don’t 
have profits to tax — our growth is as- 
sailed as sinful. 

Now, this is a free country, and any- 
body has a perfect right to criticize credit 
unions. But unfortunately wild charges, 
untrue and unfounded statements are 
hurled upon the wind, often with an al- 
most religious zeal, as if defeating credit 
unions or “keeping them in their place” 
is equated with “saving the American 
way of life,” which in turn is equated 
with “free enterprise.” 

It has always been a mystery to me 
that certain businessmen or financial men 


who so abhor government intervention or 


government welfare programs, can also © 


be opposed to credit unions, sometimes 
even wrongly labeling them government- 
sponsored, when credit unions are the 
exact opposite: people banding together 
to help each other solve their own finan- 


cial problems, rather than depend on the | 


government or any one else to do it for 
them. 


No Subsidy 


Credit unions are accused of being 
subsidized. Actually, the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions is the only gov- 
ernment agency we know of that is en- 
tirely self supporting. It draws all its 
revenue from the charges it makes to 
federal credit unions for legally-required 
examinations of their books. Ignored is 
the fact that credit unions operate with 
officers, directors, and committeemen 
who serve without pay to keep costs 
down. Many credit unions now own 
their own buildings, or rent space, en- 


tirely independent of the firms whose ~ 


employees own the credit unions. 

Also ignored, when the question of 
subsidy is discussed, is that those em- 
ployers who do help out the credit union 
by providing office space or equipment, 
do so of their own free will. ‘They do 
it because they appreciate the good that 
credit unions do for their employees. 
They do it because they know that the 
credit union actually saves the firm 
money by taking over a lot of personnel 
problems that have to do with workers’ 
financial affairs. 

Employers who do give the credit 
unions a boost — particularly new ones, 
just getting on their feet — are intelli- 
gent businessmen. ‘They know that ab- 
senteeism is often caused by money prob- 
lems. ‘They have seen the reports from 
personnel men, who tell of how garnish- 
ments are cut down when a credit union 
comes in.: (One box company credit 
union treasurer told us when the credit 
union started the company had 125 gar- 
nishments to process each payday. Six- 
teen months later, there were none.) 
Help from management, in fostering a 
credit union, is enlightened self interest, 
not a subsidy. 


Credit Unions Hurt 


Credit unions all over the country are 
being hurt by a continuing barrage of at- 
tacks. In some areas, in-plant banking 


hasn’t been tried yet, but every indication - 


is that it is here to stay, and that before 
long many more banks will go into the 
field. Even credit unions that in the 
past have enjoyed good relations with 
management are feeling the brunt of 
these unfair charges, even where no move 
to in-plant banking is apparent. ‘They 
tell us the boss is calling them in to “jus- 
tify themselves” or to “explain why we 


\ 


€ 


¥ 
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should allow you to operate in the plant.” 

While some say credit unions are no 
longer needed because so many other 
agencies will give loans to working peo- 


ple, the truth is that credit unions have 


never been more necessary. 
The credit union message of thrift is 
sorely needed. We are witnessing the 


biggest selling campaign in history to - 


get the worker to buy on time. And 
he is. Why shouldn’t he? He sees that 
the government is in debt, that business 
borrows all the time, and that the whole 
thing is respectable. In fact, so respecta- 
ble has credit become, that the fellow 
who buys for cash is considered a poor 
clod, without social status in our money- 
oriented’ society. He has no credit rat- 
ing. Many an honest man who was 
raised to scorn credit and buy for cash 
moves to another town, only to find him- 
self at a disadvantage because he has no 
“credit references” or ‘credit cards.” 
The effects of this credit buying jag 
are just beginning to be seen. Garnish- 
ments are mushrooming. Consumer 
bankruptcies have soared to an all-time 
high, as people over their heads in debt, 


_ who have been borrowing from Peter to 


pay Paul for as long as they can, just call 
it quits and declare bankruptcy. 

Credit unions have saved many mem- 
ibers from such a plight. They can lend 
ito many turned down as “without collat- 
eral,” as “habitual debtors,” or “dead 
beats.” ‘They have often bailed out those 
who — mainly because of ignorance — 
have mismanaged their family finances. 
Many of these now are saving regularly 
in their credit unions. By their very na- 
ture, credit unions do jobs other agen- 
cies can’t do. They often make emer- 


gency loans, at any hour of the day or 
night. If credit unions are squeezed out 
by today’s campaign against them, who 
will do these jobs, who will help these 
people? The working man will end up 
on the bottom of the heap again. 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Forgive Us Our Debts - For We Have Forgotten Them 
By Milton J. Huber 


Bankruptcy is something that we usu- 
ally associate with the world of business. 
Yet 90 per cent of all bankruptcies are 
personal family affairs. Personal bank- 
ruptcies in the Federal Court at Detroit 
have multipled nearly 500 percent in the 
last five years. Some who know the 
subject fear that, if the general public 
knew this way of handling one’s insoly- 
ency were available, a million families a 
year would try to take advantage of it. 
And, in the words of one financial writer, 
“What kind of an advertisement for our 
society would a million personal bank- 
ruptcies a year be?” 

This is one problem we can’t blame 
on Michigan’s widespread unemploy- 
ment. Personal bankruptcy is the com- 
panion of a period of full employment 
and economic optimism during which 
people with rising incomes overextend 
themselves with installment purchases. 
The $15,000 a year man files for bank- 
ruptcy as well as the $3,000 man. In- 
deed, $10,000 a year, the beginning of 
the upper bracket in America, is the 
danger zone for those who have come 
up from a lower income level. ‘These 
people want to move up in all areas — 
better housing, food, clothing and trans- 
portation. How else can they let the 
Joneses know of their new good fortune? 
This year’s bankrupt was last year’s op- 
timistic spender. 


Garnishments and Bankruptcy 


What, then, is responsible for the pres- 
ent landslide to personal insolvency? 
Certainly our economic illiteracy and 
lack of discipline in our buying habits 
are partly to blame. Also sloppy credit- 
granting practices, usurious interest rates, 
and primitive legislation governing gar- 
nishment of wages play important roles. 
Consider the garnishment factor, for ex- 
ample: Most cities have some unscrupu- 
lous merchants who lure customers into 
their stores with promises of “easy cred- 
it.’ Then, through Michigan’s garnish- 
ment laws, they use the state as their 
bill collector by going to court and get- 
ting a judgment against an employer to 
attach a debtor’s wages. Since most em- 
ployers discharge an employee who re- 
ceives three garnishments on his wages 
(a bookkeeping headache for manage- 
ment estimated to cost employers in a 
large city like Detroit some 10 million 
dollars a year), many workers hasten to 
Bankruptcy Court after second garnish- 
ments to avoid loss of jobs. Last year 
4,200 bankruptcy petitions were filed in 
Detroit. In Baltimore, which has no 
garnishment law, there were only 174 
petitions filed.. Personal bankruptcy, 
which absolves a debtor of responsibility 


for meeting his contractual obligations, 
has become an escape used by workers to 
avoid third garnishments — the equiva- 
lent of occupational suicide. 


Yet, after all these things have been 
said, there still remains the lurking sus- 
picion that at rock bottom another part 
of the explanation of our mounting bank- 
ruptcies is an increasing disregard among 
American families of moral responsibili- 
ties for one’s debts. In the words of 
Judge Joseph Murphy, senior referee of 
the Detroit Bankruptcy Court, “Only 
among middle-aged and older petitioners 
do we sense an embarrassment over in- 
ability to pay one’s debts.” “Most young 
couples,” Judge Murphy maintains, “ap- 
pear unconcerned.” 


Starting at the Top 


In fact the preponderance of couples 
appearing before him are in the 22 to 32 
age bracket! Desiring to start their 
marriages on a plane which their parents 
have taken a generation to obtain, these 
young couples immediately purchase 
homes, new cars, and most major appli- 
ances, asking usually only one question 
of the salesman or money lender, “How 
much per month?” Money lenders indi- 
cate that few inquire into how many 
months they’ll be paying or how much ex- 
tra they’ll be paying for the convenience 
of credit. Before long, these couples find 
themselves enmeshed in a web of debt 
from which they can extricate themselves 
only by filing for bankruptcy. 


“Forgive us our debts, for we have 
forgotten them” is the way the Lord’s 
Prayer should read in the next modern 
translation of the Bible. Such a version 
would bring our prayer up to date with 
our practice in the market place. ‘Today 
there is no longer a moral or social stig- 
ma attached to bankruptcy, neither per- 
sonally nor commercially. Should this 
terrible tale need an O’Henry ending, 
here it is, as taken from the current Per- 
sonal Finance Law Quarterly Report: 
“Now finance companies and retail busi- 
ness concerns vie with each other for the 
bankrupt’s business. The bankrupt is 
considered a good credit risk because the 
creditor has six years by law to collect 
his account before he can become a bank- 
rupt again!” 


Dr. Milton J. Huber is Executive 
Secretary of the Michigan Consumer 
Association, a Methodist minister with 
a doctorate in social ethics from Boston 
University School of Theology. His 
article is reprinted here from a recent 
issue of the Michigan Christian Advo- 
cate. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


strangely) the less potatoes in the 

package, the larger the package. 

The (D) package, which contains 

only about 3/4 as much as the (A) 

package, has a cubic capacity three 

times larger. 

“Within the grocery industry, such 
manipulations of package sizes are known 
as “packaging to display,” or “packaging 
to the competition,’ or “packaging to 
price.’ In answer to consumer com- 
plaints, manufacturers have explained 
quite clearly what these policies mean in 
practice. 

"Maximum Visibility" 

Here, for example, is what a deodorant 
company wrote to a consumer distressed 
by the deodorant’s over-sized container : 

“Tn regard to your complaint that 
the X carton is larger than the 
bottle which it contains, our reason 
for packaging the product in this 
way is simply to gain maximum visi- 
bility for it on the retailer’s shelf 
or counter... Within the obvious 
limits of common sense and legal re- 
quirements, we have made the X 
carton large enough to provide it 
with the strong display values which 
are so necessary to its sales vitality.” 
Thus through recent merchandising 

practices, benchmarks of quantity are, 
like those of quality, being subjected to 
steady erosion through manipulation to 
add to “sales vitality.” It would per- 
haps be appropriate to conclude the dis- 
cussion of this particular aspect by quot- 
ing the opening sentence of an editorial 
from the October 25, 1960, issue of The 
Chicago Daily Tribune: 

“As one who sometimes eats a 
doughnut for second breakfast, we 
were interested in the announcement 
of the Donut Institute that a quar- 
ter inch larger hole has been decreed 
in the cruller for 1961 ‘as a sign of 


good times to come’.”’ 


The Wastemakers 


4. Built-in obsolescence: This is a 
complex area where neither adequate data 
nor accepted theory exist to guide ethical 
evaluations. The line between waste 
and progress, between social cost and 
technological advance, can probably not 
be closely drawn. It is, however, abun- 
dantly clear that attempts to speed con- 
sumer replacement of goods during the 
1950’s has had a detrimental effect on 
consumer confidence. The current pop- 
ularity of Vance Packard’s latest book, 
The Wastemakers, in itself attests that 
fact. Certainly concentration on prod- 
uct change as a sales tool has added a 
new dimension to compound the effort 
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demanded of consumers in weighing ra- 
tionally their utilities. 

One may perhaps conclude that built- 
in obsolescence as a concept has not only 
involved engineering for replacement 
sales but also sales persuasion techniques 
designed to endow a wide range of goods 
with highly ephemeral time-use values. 
The social cost of this effort in terms of 
wasted material resources and of un- 
economic outlays for credit, inventory 
and warehousing, insurance, product dis- 
play shelf-space, packaging material, 
trucks, retail plant capacity, manpower, 
and so on, are incalculable. 

5. The oppressive volume and ques- 
tionable standards in advertising: It 
would be difficult to affirm that overall 
advertising standards have declined from 
their level of thirty or fifty years ago.® 
But such a demonstration is not required. 
The sheer volume and frequency of the 
impact of this type of sales promotion 
in the current market raises serious ques- 
tions. Even if every advertising claim 
were scrupulously honest, fully informa- 
tive, and made with impeccable taste and 
delicacy, the 1600 separate selling im- 
pacts per day that the advertising indus- 
try estimates are received, on the aver- 
age, by each and every one of us are, 
simply, much too much. Yet the con- 
tent of today’s $12 billion worth of ad- 
vertising cannot in all accuracy be des- 
cribed as fully honest, fully informative 
and decorus. 


A Premium On Deception 


One may applaud the ingenuity of ad- 
vertisers who today create from their 
imaginations new miracle product in- 
gredients and virtues, some even un- 
known to scientists, and who fake scien- 
tific comparisons to demonstrate the tele- 
vision superiority of their brands. ‘To 
the economist, however, the emergence 
and persistence of such practices spells 
the channeling of market demand toward 
the unscrupulous seller and the placing 
of a premium upon deception. Adver- 
tising has indeed become so characterized 
by superlatives that the thoughtful per- 
son is left with the logical reflection that, 
if all are best, where is the worst? So- 
cial custom has long granted the seller a 
right to a limited degree of ‘“‘puffery,” 
of enthusiasm for his own wares. Adult 
consumer choice has over time adjusted 
itself to and tempered such claims, par- 
ticularly when puffery emerged on the 
6. That many nineteenth and early twentieth 

century advertising abuses have Best abated 

has been suggested by suoch_ illustrative 
studies as: Stewart H. Holbrook: The 

Golden Age of Quackery, The MacMillan Co., 

New York, 1959; Edgar R. Jones: Those 

Were The Good Old Days, Simon & Shuster, 

New York, 1959; Frank Rowsome, Jr.: The 


Laughed When I Sat Down, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1959. 


printed page. ‘Those who promised mir- 
acle results found their appeal increas- 
ingly limited to those media appealing 
to the less well educated. ; 

The advent of radio and television 
lent, however, new dimensions to con- 
sumer deception. Experts in human per- 


suasion were given direct entree to the 


home. ‘There the prestige of the enter- 
tainer and the artistry of the advertiser 
could be blended into a visual and oral 
demonstration of immense power. Few 


advertisers have employed broadcasting 


with care and restraint. In the absence 
of adequate enforcement of the imper- 


fect laws governing deceptive advertising, © 


the air quickly became the haven for the 
modern pitchman who created wide- 
spread and deep resentment among lis- 
teners. Unlike newspaper advertising 
which, if undesired, could be skillfully 
dodged by the accustomed eye, television 
commercials became an unavoidable as- 
sault on the individual as they carried 
their overburden of messages for alka- 
lizers, cigarettes, beers, and assorted cos- 
metics. 


"The Child Market" 


To be sure, the radio and television 
industry when castigated by the press for 
its recent derelictions could and did point 
to the fact that newspaper and magazine 
proprietors were themselves living in a 
highly vulnerable glass house. Publish- 
ing standards had, to be sure, been sub- 
ject to deterioration as the competition 
of broadcasting for advertising. revenue 
caused copy deficiencies to be overlooked. 
Moreover, the rise of public relations 
specialists in cooperation with advertis- 
ing agencies have long been prone to 
filter favorable comments concerning ad- 
vertised products into magazines and 
newspapers as well as radio and tele- 
vision — all under the guise of news. 
Such copy has not infrequently won a 
favorable reception because of advertis- 
ing accounts linked to the disseminating 
agent. 


Ethical and social responsibility would 
seem to dictate especial care in those ad- 
vertising media designed to reach and 
influence children. Yet when one ob- 
serves sales promotion practices in this 


“Another one of those 
books you can’t put down is 
your check book.” 


the Old Tomer 


“Uncle Zeke never realized 

how hard it is to drive a bar- 
| gain unti] he bought that 
| secondhand car.” 


area, a singular social phenomenon 
emerges. For a nation which yields to 
none in its professed and actual concern 
for the welfare of its youth, the patience 
we have exhibited over the years in the 
face of mounting commercial exploitation 
of the child is truly remarkable. No 
secret is made of the objective of those 
who refer to our children as “the child 
market.” Advertising has even extended 
into the classroom where the present-day 
teacher is flooded with advertising ap- 
peals, tailored for student use. Adver- 
tisers wish to instill brand loyalty on 
the impressionable, uncritical mind. Sell- 
ers of candy, ‘‘coke,” chewing gum, comic 
books and cigarettes wish to share in the 
weekly allowance. And money lenders 
are seeking a cut of the baby-sitting in- 
come through their promotion of teen- 
age credit. 


Influence Without Responsibility 


A far more fundamental indictment of 
the conditioning effect of advertising has 
been made by Professor David M. Pot- 
ter, who contends that advertising wields 
immense power in determining the basic 
value pattern of our society. “Advertis- 
ing,” he states, “compares with such 
long-standing institutions as the school 
and the church in the magnitude of its 
social influence.”? Its central thrust, 
Professor Potter suggests, is that of aug- 
menting material consumption. “It has 
no social goals and no social responsibil- 
ity for what it does with its influence, 
so long as it refrains from palpable vio- 
lations of truth and decency.’’® 

The Potter indictment treats as super- 
ficial the criticism of advertising on the 
ground of bad ethics or bad taste. He 
imputes to the industry an essential ma- 
terialism which diminishes the range and 
variety of consumer choice and tends to 
“make the individual like what he gets.” 

Professor Potter’s view of advertis- 
ing’s influence is, in my judgment, dis- 
tinctly misleading. Whatever the short- 
comings of this dynamic institution (and 
they are many), one must acknowledge 
that advertising is certainly no single- 
7. David M. Potter:People of Plenty, Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1954, p. 167. 
8. Ibid, p. 188, 2 s 
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directional force which narrows the 


range of choice and spreads satisfaction 
with existent material values. Instead, 
advertising simultaneously invites us to 
cling tenaciously to established products 
and to discard them in favor of innova- 
tion; it invites us to save and to spend; 
it invites us to share an ever-widening 
range of values, some materialistic, some 
non-materialistic. Its present imbalance 
is as much due to the reticence of those 


-cherishing cultural values to employ it 


as to the insistent demands of commerce. 
Custom, tradition and law often inhibit 
its use. Yet one can scarcely indict this 
significant segment of the communica- 
tions industry as lacking social goals be- 
cause it is today principally employed in 
the sale of goods and services. Adver- 
tising, like fire, may be employed for 
highly varying purposes. As an industry, 
its purpose is to communicate ideas im- 
pellingly, not to create a social order 
which will have any unique emphasis. If 
todav much of advertising is blatant, ma- 
terialistic and distorted, the problem is 
not one of preaching to its practitioners 
the necessity for a “social goal’’; it is 
rather that of tackling specific abuses 
which have grown up, to the end that 
the industry will in the future have 
higher ethical standards. 


"Caveat Venditor" 


What is required is a more positive 
approach, not a prohibition but a legally 
enforced responsibility. One might put 
it this way: in the place of the out- 
moded and now socially destructive 
caveat emptor, there must be created an 
institutionally reinforced basis for estab- 
lishing a policy of caveat venditor. ‘This 
would mean, briefly, not only that all 
information about the prices and quali- 
ties of goods offered by sellers would 
have the status of a warranty; but, also, 
that such information would be required 
to constitute a full disclosure. The bur- 
den of proof of compliance would have 
to rest upon the brander, upon the par- 
ticular seller who chooses to identify the 
goods with his trade mark. On non- 
branded goods, the responsibility would 
be that of the final seller. 


This is not so radical a reversal of 
practice, nor so great an innovation in 
approach, as it might seem to be. ‘The 
principle of full disclosure, for example, 
has been accepted for some time now in 
the food and drug industries. 
tions of ingredients in food and warnings 
against possible damage in proprietary 
medicines are label requirements under 
current law. In its last session, Con- 
gress passed a hazardous substances bill 
which requires full warnings on the labels 
of potentially poisonous products like in- 
secticides, pesticides, cleaning agents, and 


such, And, as early as 1916, the New 


Declara- - 


4+ 7 


“York Circuit Coumtd ot Appeals, 7 a 


famed product liability suit, MacPherson 
v. Buick, enunciated the principle of sell- 
er liability when Judge Cardozo stated 
that a manufacturer by placing a car 
upon the market assumed a responsibility 
to the consumer that rested, not upon a 
contract, but upon his (the consumer’s) 
relationship to the seller which arose out 
of the transaction, itself. As recently as 
last August, the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, in another automobile product 
liability case, reinforced this earlier judg- 
ment in a decision in which the New 
Jersey Court stated that such cases “‘re- 
veal a trend and design in legislative and 
judicial thinking toward providing pro- 
tection for the buyer.” In a recent study, 
Products Liability In The Automobile 
Industry, Cornelius W. Gillam of the 
University of Washington comments 
upon the underlying significance of such 
cases as these in the following words: 
Formerly it was profitable to 
manufacture whatever one could 
sell, but now it is profitable to man- 
ufacture only what may be bought 
with a reasonable expectancy of sub- 
stantial satisfaction. Caveat emptor 
has become caveat venditor, and no 
one supposes that the change is not 
appropriate and essential under con- 
ditions of modern industrial econ- 
omy, with its impersonal markets 
and highly developed division of 
labor among the multitude of spe- 
cialists. 

At a time when the courts of the 
land have already accepted the social 
necessity for caveat venditor in the rela- 
tionship between seller and buyer, and 
at a time when the sales promotion prac- 
titioners are seeking to track down that 
abstraction, “truth,” surely this concept 
will not fall with great strangeness on 
the ears of social scientists. 


Legal Restraint Not Enough 

Yet legally enforced responsibility is 
in itself no panacea for advertising’s 
shortcomings. ‘There is a critical need 
for commonly - accepted designations of 
consumer goods — designations couched © 
in terms mutually understood by buyer 
and seller. The legal approach to the 
problem must accordingly be supple- 
mented by a basic federal inquiry into 
the whole field of consumer standards 
of identity, standards of safety, standards 
of performance and overall standards of 
quality — a field largely neglected since 
the pioneer work of Herbert Hoover or 
the Federated American Engineering So- » 
cieties nearly forty years ago. High on 
the agenda of such an inquiry would be 
the standard designation of grades, the 
further standardization of containers, 
the extension of standards for new prod- 
ucts, the reassessment of the adequacy 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Sit-ins, picket lines, and threats of 
boycotts are making Southern merchants 
increasingly aware of their involvement 
in the continuing racial crisis. How for- 
midable is Negro buying power? ‘The 
Rounsaville radio stations, with sta- 
tions in five Southern cities and in Cin- 
cinnati, have recently compiled data on 
Negro purchasing from a number of 
sources. 

Negroes spend up to 80 per cent of 
their income for consumer items — food, 
drugs, personal care products, home fur- 
nishings, etc. Social restrictions still 
limit their spending on public entertain- 
ment, travel, vacations and other leisure 
activities. 

According to the latest estimates of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, personal 
income of Negro men in urban centers 
is 63 per cent that of white men. In- 
come of urban Negro families is 57 per 
cent that of white families. The dis- 
crepancy between white and Negro in- 
come is greater in rural areas. But 
Negroes are rapidly becoming urban 
dwellers, and as they move to the cities 
their income not only increases, but 
inches closer to that of white persons. 
In 1950, about 60 per cent of all Ne- 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
of existing standards, and a review and 
appraisal of the current anarchy preva- 
lent in the field of weights. 

In the end, however, considerable re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of high 
ethical standards must still rest with the 
participants in the market place. No 
law, however stringent, can adequately 
define the aesthetics of cigarette or deo- 
dorant advertising or is likely effectively 
to limit its blatancy or pervasiveness. 
Equally, no law is apt effectively to dis- 
courage or prohibit planned obsolescence 
in automotive design. In the final analy- 
sis, much of business practice depends 
upon the prevalent standards of social 
tolerance and good taste. The newer 
forms of deception have already stimu- 
lated extensive discussion among adver- 
tisers and sellers and have generated wid- 
ening skepticism among consumers and 
consumer organization. Not a few 
corporations are already witnessing, and 
some are responding to, a significant feed- 
back from consumers whenever they 
erode standards of quality and quantity 
and whenever they pass zones of toler- 
ance in sales and advertising practices. 
While the intelligent, perceptive and 
articulate consumers are still decidedly 
in the minority, they may yet, by their 
influence, acquire in time a greater de- 
gree of market sovereignty. 


“NEGRO BUYING POWER 
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groes in the United States and only 42 
per cent of Negro Southerners lived in 
cities. In 1958, about 70 per cent of 
all Negroes were urban residents, and 
(although figures are not yet available) 
at least half of those in the South must 
by now be living in cities. 
Economic Leverage 

Negro buying power is less than that 
of white persons. To say this, however, 
should not hide the fact that it is large, 
and that the gap between white and 
Negro income is gradually narrowing. 
The economic leverage of Negroes has 
already been applied against discrimin- 
ation in the lunch counter situation. It 
can be used against other forms of dis- 
crimination as well. 

In 1959, the U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus estimated the country’s nonwhite 
population (most of which is Negro) to 
be 19.8 million people. In 1958, Ne- 
groes had an income after taxes of ap- 
proximately $15,250,000,000 — almost 
the total value of all United States ex- 
ports and more than the national income 
of Canada. 

The market report of the Rounsaville 
radio stations gives the following statis- 
tics for their five Southern cities: 


Marketing Negro Total 
Area Population Negro Income 
Louisville 174,251 $129,405,400 
Miami 368,130 187,220,940 
Nashville 157,532 82,400,000 
New Orleans 401,716 218,483,800 
Tampa and 
St. Petersburg 157,650 . 66,180,620 
1,259,279 $683,690,760 


The report also shows white and Ne- 
gro median incomes in 24 Southern cit- 
ies. The Negro male median income in 
Houston is only $229 below the white 
median in Columbus, Ga. The median 
incomes of Negro men in Chicago and 
Detroit are $2,361 and $2,717 respec- 
tively. — Concern, Nov. 1, 1960 


Gang-Up on Credit Unions 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Only credit unions, as non-profit, self- 
help groups, can afford to make loans to 
people who have nothing but their good 
names. If the banks succeed in this cam- 


paign to squeeze out credit unions, it is - 


most likely that once again, millions of 
our lowest paid working people will be 
going back to Shylocks for loans — pay- 
ing extortionate interest — and all the 
social gains made by credit unions during 
the last 50 years could be wiped out. 
Equally important, who will do the 
job of education in wise use of credit, if 
credit unions are banished? Certainly 
we cannot expect credit granters in busi- 


ness for profit to tell people that they 


should save, not borrow. Yet, that is 
what credit unions do as a part of their 
continuing program of member educa- 
tion. They teach that the wise use of 
money is true thrift, and that sometimes 
it’s better to put off a purchase, make 
sure you really want it — and then save 
for it. 7 
Many banks say credit unions have a 
place — but that their place is to make — 
only small or remedial loans. Larger — 
loans should be made by banks. If credit — 
unions were actually reduced to that — 
function, they could not afford to make — 
any loans. It is only because credit — 
unions do make a lot of good-sized, trou- 
ble-free loans, that they have the income 
to help the less fortunate members over 
the rough spots. Labor union leaders 
know that during layoffs and strikes, 
many credit unions have tided' members 
over with understanding. 

What can labor do about the new 
squeeze on credit unions? Unions can 
help by encouraging the organization of 
more credit unions, and by encouraging 
existing credit union leaders to give the 
best in service to their members. During 
1960, U.S. union locals started 82 cred- 
it unions, and today union groups in the 
United States have 1,100 credit unions. 
However, we have not begun to serve — 
the working men and women in America. 
Only about 12 million persons in the 
country belong to credit unions, and this 
figure, of course, includes families and 
children, Millions of other working 
people are paying too much for credit, 
are not saving anything, and have no 
place to turn for advice in making their 
paychecks go further. 


Available now as a 16-mm. sound 
film for loan from RLCA is "Do Re- 
ligion and Labor Have Anything to 
Say to Each Other?", "Frontiers of 
Faith" national TV show with Gordon 
Cole, Victor Riesel, Rev. J. Edward 
Carothers and Dr. Cook. A half-hour 
film discussion, it may be used for 
groups but not broadcast. Only 
charge is transportation. 
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